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field to be taken with the same accuracy as the perimeter, and with the same 
rapidity as a blackboard or other campimeter. 

The subject of dermic and conjunctival grafts is discussed, and the author, 
although admitting that the method is confessedly unsuccessful in general sur¬ 
gery, maintains that, owing to the usually smaller amount of surface to be 
covered, it may still be of use in eye surgery. He thinks that amputated limbs 
should furnish most of the material, and relates, as proving the practicability 
of obtaining live integument by purchase, that he has recently seen sales of it 
among the patients at the clinic at the rate of ten francs the square centimetre. 

Dr. Masselan claims that the transplantation of the conjunctiva of the rabbit 
has been twice successful at Wecker's clinic, with a view of enlarging a socket 
sufficiently to allow the use of an artificial eye, and believes that in spite of 
the ultimate disappearance of the animal tissue there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that such grafts are successful in preventing the reunion of the lids with 
the ball, or with the stump left by injury or operation. 

He concludes his report by quoting the cases reported by Illing of Vienna, 
who used for his grafts, in one instance, mucous membrane from the mouth, and 
in another, mucous membrane from the vagina. Although so successful in 
inducing his patients to part with portions of their skin for the benefit of 
others, bethinks the proposal of Becker to induce patients with blind eyes to 
part with a portion of their conjunctiva will necessarily be unsuccessful, and 
believes that experience will determine whether it is best, in order to obtain 
grafts, to have recourse to the conjunctiva of animals, to other mucous surfaces, 
or to conjunctiva from other individuals. W. P. N. 


Art. XXXIII. — Cyclopaedia of the Practice of Medicine. Edited by Dr. II. 
Vox Ziemssen, Professor of Clinical Medicine in Munich, Bavaria. Vol. III. 
Chronic Infectious Diseases. By Prof. Christian Baumlkr, of Erlangen; 
Prof. Arnold Heller, of Kiel; and Prof. Otto Bollinger, of Munich. 
Translated by Arthur H. Nichols, M.D., of Boston; William Ash- 
bridge, M.D., of Philadelphia; James G. Hyndman, M.D., of Cincinnati; 
and Edward B. Bronson, M.D., and Edward L. Keyes, M.D., of New 
York. Albert H. Buck, M.D., of New York, Editor of American edition. 
8vo. pp. xii., 672. New York : William Wood & Co., 1875. 

The third volume of this admirable series contains articles on the chronic 
infectious diseases. Under this head Dr. Ziemssen includes—1, syphilis; 

2, infection by animal poisons, viz., glanders, anthrax, hydrophobia, the foot 
and mouth disease, and infection by the bite or sting of poisonous animals; 

3, diseases from migratory parasites, such as the Echinococcus, the Cysti- 
cercus cellulosse, and the Trichina. The subject of syphilis has been com¬ 
mitted to Prof. Banmler, who has left nothing to be desired in the manner 
in which he has done his work. We are acquainted with no other treatise in 
which the student will find contained, in a comparatively small space, as much 
useful information in regard to all that relates to this disease. He regards 
syphilis as “ a chronic, infectious disease, whose course, though protracted, is 
not, on this account, less typical than that of other infectious diseases." 
“ But in this disease,” he adds, “ the different stages lie so far removed from 
each other that the connection between their symptoms is not at once mani¬ 
fest.” This is precisely the same view as Mr. Hutchinson has taken in his 
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article in Reynolds' System of Medicine ; and. indeed, there is much in it that 
is both attractive and convenient. Thus syphilis, like the acute infectious 
diseases, has a period of incubation, which is followed by a stage bearing 
considerable resemblance to the eruptive stage in the latter class of diseases, 
while the sequel® of these may be regarded as the analogues of the lesions of 
the tertiary stage of the former. 

In regard to the asserted introduction of syphilis into Europe from this 
country by Columbus’s sailors, Prof. Baumler brings very strong evidence in 
favour of the theory that the disease existed in certain portions of Europe—- 
more especially in the southern part—prior to the epidemic outbreak of the 
disease in Italy at the end of the fifteenth century, in the same way, perhaps, 
as it yet prevails in certain retired localities in the form of an endemic disease. 
Various circumstances at that time combined to favour this outbreak. Among 
these may be mentioned the peculiar pilgrimages and the crusades of the pre¬ 
vious century, which had had the effect of establishing more intimate relations 
between the different nations. Wars, too, had been frequent, and these, with 
the causes above named, had tended to deprave the morals of the people and 
to give occasion to all kinds of licentiousness. 

The author devotes considerable space to a discussion of the subject of the 
unity or duality of the syphilitic poison, summing up his conclusions in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph 

“ Hence we accept only one syphilitic poison, but in another sense from that 
given to it in the doctrine of unity. We do not regard the contagious princi¬ 
ple of chancre (chancroid) as identical with this poison. It is a pathological 
agent by itself, but a far less constant and uniform one than the poison of 
syphilis; siuce we have seen that it may be generated de novo under the co¬ 
operation of certain influences, and quite independently of syphilis.” 

The experiments which show that this chancroid poison may be generated 
de novo, are, we think, of sufficient interest and novelty to be briefly recounted 
here, proving, as they do, that the chancroid is of less specific nature than has 
been hitherto generally supposed; and that perfectly ordinary, non-specific 
pus, inoculated upon syphilitic subjects, causes soft ulcers which may also be 
inoculated in generations. Thus, at Zeissl’s suggestion, Pick inoculated pus 
from scabies, pemphigus, and acue pustules (which pus, when inoculated upon 
the bearers of these affections, or other non-syphilitic persons, gave a negative 
result) upon syphilitic subjects, with the result of producing soft sores, from 
which still other inoculations could be made. These experiments were success¬ 
fully repeated by Kraus and Reder, and by Henry Lee. Therefore it would 
appear that the skin of syphilitic individuals possesses a marked vulnerability, 
a peculiar aptitude to become inflamed when acted upon by irritants. Indeed, 
Kaposi goes still further, having recently published the results of some inves¬ 
tigations which completely divest the soft chancre of its specific character. 
These, it is true, still need confirmation ; but should their correctness be 
established by other observers, as Prof. Baumler says, “the doctrine of the 
identity of the syphilitic and chancre poisons, or even of a relationship between 
them, will lose its principal support.” Kaposi’s experiments have taught him, 
he says, “ that non-syphilitic pus, such as we find in acne and scabies pustules 
in non-syphilitic persons, when inoculated upon the bearer, as well as upon 
other non-syphilitic persons, produces pustules whose pus proves to be inocu- 
lable in generations ; that loss of substance was caused by the pustules, which 
healed by cicatrization, and that with the increase in the number of the pus¬ 
tules produced by the inoculation the contagiousness of the pus diminished, 
and finally became quite extinguished.” The chancroid is therefore, in P»of. 
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Baumler’s opinion, a thing by itself, so that “ when only a simple chancre is 
produced by the inoculation of a healthy person with pus from a chancroid, 
there is no danger afterwards of transmitting syphilis in any further inocula¬ 
tions which may be made from this simple chancre; for there has never yet 
been a single instance where syphilis was caused by the inoculation of chancre- 
pus from an individual who had only chancre, and not syphilis.” He admits, 
however, that both poisons may be conveyed from one individual to another at 
the same time, and that this may very readily be done if a true chancre has 
been excited to free suppuration by the application of an irritant ointment—■ 
as, for instance, savine ointment—or if, in experimental inoculation, the blood 
of a syphilitic individual be mixed with such pus. 

Another point of interest to which Prof. Baumler also alludes is the fact 
that in some instances the inoculation of syphilitic secretions upon a syphilitic 
subject has been followed by the development of an indurated papule, after the 
lapse of a considerable period of incubation (from three to four weeks). But 
in all the cases, with a single exception, in which a second inoculation pro¬ 
duced its usual effect after the syphilitic primary affection had already been 
developed, this inoculation, he says, was made before the disease had pro¬ 
gressed so far as to involve the whole organism. There are other cases on 
record, to which he also refers, where, after experimental inoculations of the 
syphilitic, poison upon healthy subjects, the usual local symptoms appeared 
after a considerable period of incubation, and yet were not followed by symp¬ 
toms of general infection. 

When speaking of the prophylaxis of the disease, Prof. Baumler says that 
all attempts to limit the spread of the disease must fail, unless these include 
some sort of supervision of prostitution, since the experience of thousands of 
years has shown this to be an unavoidable evil, the suppression of which is 
impossible. In support of this position he adduces the improvement in the 
health of the troops in garrison towns of England and Belgium that has followed 
the supervision and examination of the notorious prostitutes of the place. 
This subject has, however, many sides, and any attempt to discuss it would 
carry us far beyond the limits of a bibliographical notice. 

The author speaks with no uncertain sound in favour of the treatment of 
constitutional syphilis by mercury. “ If,” he says, “induration is developed 
in a suspicious erosion, particularly in one on the female genitals, or in an 
ulcer which began as a chancroid, and if the lymphatic glands of the part show 
a slowly increasing enlargement, the administration of mercury must not be 
delayed.” But nothing beyond the slightest grade of mercurial stomatitis 
should be allowed to arise. After the remedy has been given for some time, 
he advises that it should be discontinued for two or three weeks, and then 
again employed. B-ecourse should be had to inunction whenever the state of 
the digestive apparatus forbids the internal administration of mercury ; and 
also whenever it is desirable to obtain the action of mercury as speedily as 
possible ; for instance, when the destruction of important organs, such as the 
eye, the brain, or the larynx, is threatened by the disease. Its tendency to 
cause an eczematous eruption in persons with delicate skins should, however, 
not be forgotten. He apparently prefers the bichloride to the other prepara¬ 
tions of mercury for internal administration, but speaks favourably of blue 
mass, mercury with chalk, and of the protiodide. In the treatment of the 
symptoms of the tertiary stage it is scarcely necessary to say he has recourse 
to the iodide of potassium. 

We have thus briefly brought to the notice of our readers a few points which 
have specially attracted our attention in a careful reading of Prof. Baumler’s 
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article, and regret that the space and time at our command do not permit us 
to do this as fully as the importance of the subject deserves. The translators 
have, as in the preceding volumes, rendered the German of the original into 
good English. A little more care might, it is true, have been taken in the use 
of the words chancre and chancroid ; and we can scarcely regard the expres¬ 
sion on page 142, “ This is not to be surprised at,” as a very elegant one, even 
if we admit that it is good English, which we are not disposed to do. 

The article on “ Infection of Animal Poisons” is written by Prof. Otto Bol¬ 
linger, of Munich ; and that on “ Diseases from Migratory Parasites,” by Prof. 
Arnold Heller, of the University of Kiel. The names of these gentlemen are a 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of their papers, which unfortunately we 
cannot, at present, more fully notice. J. H. H. 


Art. XXXIY.— Clinical Lectures and Essays. By Sir James Paget, Bart., 
F.R.S., D.O.L. Oxon. LL.D. Cantab., Sergeant-Surgeon Extraordinary to 
Her Majesty the Queen, Surgeon to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Consult¬ 
ing Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Edited by Howard Marsh, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and to the Hos¬ 
pital for Sick Children. 8vo. pp. x., 428. New YoVk : D. Appleton & Co., 
1875. 

This charming volume (for charming it is, both in matter and manner) con¬ 
sists almost entirely of various lectures and short papers reprinted from the 
pages of the journals and other medical periodicals in which they were first 
published, with occasional additions by the distinguished author, and with a 
score or so of notes (of which the chief are collected together in an appendix) 
by the able editor. Most of these papers were more or less fully noticed in this 
Journal at the time of their appearance, and it will Dot therefore be now neces¬ 
sary for us to enter into any detailed examination of their merits; we shall 
accordingly limit ourselves to a recapitulation of their titles, with a brief refer¬ 
ence to certain points which seem to call for special attention. 

The volume opens with three clinical lectures on the various Risks of Ope¬ 
rations, appropriately followed by one on the Calamities of Surgery. Then 
come in succession a short paper on Stammering with other organs than 
those of Speech ; a lecture on Cases that Bone-setters cure ; four on Strangu¬ 
lated Hernia; a paper on Chronic Pymmia; six lectures on Nervous Mimicry 
of Disease (Neuromimesis); one on the Treatment of Carbuncle; one on Sexual 
Hypochondriasis ; papers on Gouty Phlebitis and Residual Abscess; a lecture 
(founded on personal experience) on Dissection-Poisons ; a paper on Quiet 
Necrosis; one on Senile Scrofula; a lecture, or rather part of one, on Scarlet 
Fever after Operations ; and Notes for the Study of some Constitutional Dis¬ 
eases. The volume terminates with an appendix of Mr. Marsh’s notes, and an 
elaborate index. 

Of these papers, all, we believe, except the last, and that on Sexual Hypo¬ 
chondriasis, have been already published, but every one will be found worthy 
of reperusal. The notes for the Study of Coustitutional Diseases, though fur¬ 
nishing much food for thought, and amply reflecting the character of their writer 
as a student of philosophical surgery, will, we believe, not be as widely appre¬ 
ciated as the other papers in the volume, for the reason that (as hinted by the 
author himself in his introductory remarks) they deal with questions upon 



